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Wai-Chung Ho 


Social change and nationalism in 
China’s popular songs 


INTRODUCTION 


The Chinese often called themselves Han Ren, or the ‘People of Han’, after the 
celebrated Han Dynasty (206 Bc—ap 200). Han civilization developed from the earliest times 
in the eastern side of China in the valleys of three major rivers: the Huanghe (Yellow River), 
the Yangzi (Yangtze) River and the Xijiang (West River). These rivers have shaped 
agricultural development and population growth throughout China’s history. The Han 
became the major nationality in China, and their culture, customs and language have been 
claimed to be superior. Of the fifty-six ethnic groups living in China, the Han accounts for 
92 per cent of the total population. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
certain Chinese intellectuals built a myth of a uniform ‘Han race’, with a common descent 
and culture, in order to create a sense of national feeling among the diverse people of the 
Chinese empire. The Chineseness of national identity is referred to as ‘racial nationalism’,! in 
so far as the Chinese think of themselves as having an absolutely distinct civilization with a 
unique history, culture and clearly prescribed territory. This racial nationalism has 
allowed China to proclaim its identity with Taiwan,” and to define its relations with the 
West and Japan. Scholars have also used the concept of the family (jia) to underline China’s 
national unity.” 


'See, for example, Frank Dikotter, The Discourse 
of Race in Modern China (Stanford, 1992), and 
Frank Dikotter, ‘Culture, race and nation: the 
formation of national identity in twentieth century 
China’, Journal of International Affairs, XIX, 2 
(Winter 1996), 592-3. 

*For details about cross-Strait development 
between the PRC and the ROC and the dynamics 
of collective identity see Chien-min Chao, ‘Will 
economic integration between mainland China 
and Taiwan lead to a congenial political culture’, 
Asian Survey, xii, 2 (March/April 2003), 280-304; 
John Fuh-Sheng Hsieh, ‘National identity and 
Taiwan’s mainland China policy’, Journal of 
Contemporary China, xi, 40 (August 2004), 479- 


90; and Yun-han Chu and Chia-lung Lin, ‘Con- 
solidating Taiwan’s new democracy amid compet- 
ing national identities’ in Taciana Fisac and Leila 
Fernandez-Stembnidge (eds), China Today: Economic 
Reforms, Social Cohesion and Collective Identities in 
Today’s China (New York, 2003), 242-52. 

>See Howard Giskin and Bettye S. Walsh (eds), 
An Introduction to Chinese Culture through the Family 
(New York, 2001). The nine chapters of this book 
use the concept of ‘jia’ to explore the relationships 
between the family and Chinese philosophy, art, 
language, music, literature, architecture and film. 
The place of women in the family and in Chinese 
society is also discussed. 
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Modern China has used the ideal of national identity to maintain the state as a significant 
concept in the minds of its people, and to reconstruct a collective cultural and ethnic identity.” 
Both internal and external events have contributed to contemporary Chinese national identity. 
Examples of significant internal events are the establishment of the Republic of China (ROC) 
in 1911, the setting up of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 1949, and the 1989 
Tiananmen Square Incident. The 1842 Sino — British Opium War, the 1894-5 Sino — Japanese 
War and the 1937-45 Sino-Japanese War were the most significant external events. Chinese 
nationalism in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was directed against western and 
Japanese imperialism, rather than against its other Asian neighbours. National identity has been 
the dominant factor affecting mainland China’s policy towards Taiwan. However, Chen 
Shuibian, the leader of the ruling Democratic Progressive Party and president of Taiwan, has 
campaigned for greater independence and defiance of the Beijing authorities, and particularly 
for the growing sense of a new Taiwanese consciousness. Textbooks which once covered only 
Chinese history and geography have been rewritten to focus more on Taiwan, and local 
dialects once banned in school have been introduced as a weekly subject in the school 
curriculum. 

Since 1949 the mainland Chinese state has been involved in dynamic relationships not only 
with the greater Chinese communities, but also with the West. These relationships are 
maintained in part through the socio-political manipulation of national symbols and mythical 
constructs. Intellectuals and artists use ‘appropriate images, myths and symbols’ to convey ‘the 
concepts and language of the nation and nationalism’” — by means of words and visual images, 
such as the national flag, the anthem and national buildings, and through international acclaim 
for Chinese performance in sports and music. ‘Some cultural producers in China have 
indulged in what seems like an ironic redeployment of nationalist rhetoric and semiotics’ in 
order to exploit patriotic sentiments to meet different ends, such as the promotion of ‘a certain 
political project’. Thus it is that the almost mythical national constructs of the Great Wall and 
Tiananmen Square are now also signs of the Chinese Communist Party. Li Yundi, the young 
Chinese pianist who won first prize at the fourteenth Frederic Chopin Competition in 
Warsaw in October 2000, is thought to embody the collective national identity of China when 
he performs in the United States, Europe, Japan, Taiwan and Hong Kong, regardless of his 


*For current debates on the PRC’s nationalism representation in the nineteenth and twentieth 


and cultural identity, see Baogang He, ‘China’s 
national identity: a source of conflict between 
democracy and state nationalism’ in Leong H. 
Liew and Shaoguang Wang (eds), Nation, Democ- 
racy and National Integration in China (London and 
New York, 2004), 170-2; James Harrison, Modern 
Chinese Nationalism (New York, 1969), 2; and 
Harry Harding, “The concept of “greater China”: 
themes, variations and reservations’, China Quar- 
terly, CXxxvi (Special Issue: Greater China) 
(December 1993), 672-7. Guo has also highlighted 
China’s century-long language reform as a sig- 
nificant aspect of nationalism: see Yinjie Guo, 
Cultural Nationalism in Contemporary China: The 
Search for National Identity under Reform (London 
and New York, 2004), 91-108. Lee addresses 


centuries in the PRC and Hong Kong, as well as 
in the United Kingdom, focusing on the four areas 
of ‘high’ literature, government documents, and 
news and entertainment media: see Gregory B. 
Lee, Chinas Unlimited: Making the Imaginaries of 
China and Chineseness (London, 2003). 

’Anthony D. Smith, National Identity (London, 
1991), 93; Anthony D. Smith, ‘Theories of 
nationalism’ in M. Leifer (ed.), Asian Nationalism 
(London, 2000), 12-16; and Benedict Anderson, 
Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and 
Spread of Nationalism (London, 1983), 130. 

“Gregory B. Lee, Troubadours, Trumpeters, 
Troubled Makers: Lyricism, Nationalism, and Hybrid- 
ity in China and Its Others (London, 1996), 161. 
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western classical repertoire. China Central Television’s (CCTV) recent propagandistic video 
‘One Home, One Flag’ uses the music of the PRC’s anthem and features the raising of the 
national flag in order to stimulate the people’s love for, and dedication to, the motherland. 

Although scholarly attention to Chinese nationalism in relation to music has increased, there 
have been no in-depth, systematic analyses of twentieth-century popular songs in relation to 
nationalism and political ideology. The main aim of this article is to explore how socio- 
political circumstances have mediated between musical communication and national identity 
in twentieth-century China, particularly in mass protest and popular songs. Songs have been 
used to maintain social stability and virtuous living, and as a symbol of the Chinese nation. 
There are five areas to be covered: (1) the function of music within the nationalist response to 
foreign aggression in the first quarter of the twentieth century; (2) the spread of protest songs 
during the anti-Japanese movements of the 1920s and 1930s; (3) the introduction of political or 
revolutionary songs during the Cultural Revolution (1967-76); (4) the influence of economic 
nationalism on China’s popular music during the 1980s and 1990s; and (5) dilemmas between 
nationalism and internationalism since the late 1980s. The experience of nationalistic feelings 
in some lyrics was particularly reinforced by various discursive practices and political 
contingencies, while a more pluralistic and democratic outlook appeared in some Chinese 
popular songs in the late 1980s. This article argues that nationalist songs use the continuing 
power of myth and memory to mobilize and define China’s people in terms of their ethnic 
attachments and national identity, and that their capacity to do so has been fine-tuned in 
response to political eventualities. 


NATIONALISM AND SCHOOL SONGS FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, western nations tried to control China’s various 
territories, and when China fought Japan from 1894 to 1895 it was defeated, forced to sue for 
peace and to sign the Treaty of Shimonoseki in April 1895. Chinese nationalism, as formulated 
during the late Qing period and up to the proclamation of the republic in 1911, became crucial 
for later Chinese nationalism, and provided an alternative mapping of global relations.” When 
China was defeated in the late nineteenth century by a combination of western nations, protest 
songs were composed and promoted to fuel the resulting anti-foreign movement, which was 
spearheaded by the Boxer Uprising of 1900.° In August 1905, Sun Yatsen formulated the 
Three Principles of the People (Sanmin Zhuyi) — nationalism, democracy and social well-being 
— that became the guidelines for building modern China. These principles expounded ethnic 
identity as the basis for the unity of the Chinese nation.” In order to create a sense of 
nationhood among all its citizens, national ceremonial music was composed, and a commission 
on music education was formed to provide suitable music for schools and for civic and national 


"See Rebecca E. Karl, Staging the World: Chinese 
Nationalism at the Turn of the Twentieth Century 
(Durham and London, 2002). 

“The Boxer Rebellion of 1900 was provoked by 
the PRC’s suffering half a century of foreign 
humiliation from the 1840s onwards. ‘Boxers’ was 
the name given by foreigners to a Chinese secret 


society called the I-ho Ch’iian, or the ‘Righteous 
and Harmonious Fists’; see, for example, Imma- 
nuel C. Y. Hsii, The Rise of Modern China, 4th edn 
(Oxford, 1990), 387—407. 

°T. G. Suresh, ‘Rediscovering nationalism in 
contemporary China’, China Report, XXXVII, I 
(2002), 14. 
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gatherings.’ When the First World War broke out in 1914, Japan seized Qingdao in the 
Shandong province of northern China from German control, and in 1915 forced China to 
accept its Twenty-one Demands.'' The Chinese people immediately expressed their anger in 
demonstrations, protests and strikes. Songs were written to denounce the Japanese aggression 
and the weakness of China’s central government. 

School songs popularized in the 1910s not only ideologically influenced young Chinese, but 
also opened a new epoch of mass art that later gave rise to military and revolutionary songs. 
The early reforms of school songs came from Chinese students who visited Japan. Shen 
Xingong (1869-1947) and Li Shutong (1880—1942), who returned from musical training in 
Japan in 1903 and 1910 respectively, were two of the more important composers. '* The texts 
of these songs called for patriotism, self-discipline and the strengthening of the wills of Chinese 
children. Shen and Li, who believed that music could save the country, were the first ‘modern’ 
composers to synthesize western (‘European/Japanese’) songs with Chinese marches.'* Shen’s 
song * Ticao-Bingcao’ (‘Military March’), which was one of the earliest classroom songs in China, 
describes military drill and encourages men to be good soldiers for the nation. Another of 
Shen’s songs, “The Highest Spirit of Men’ (or ‘Marching Song’), which was written when he 
was in Japan, became very popular: 


Men need their highest spirits to be free from their times. 
Brothers shake hands and come here to be soldiers. 
Commanders wield swords, and soldiers fire bombs. 

The dragon flag flies over all, 

Gongs and drums are playing. 

Everyone is marching daily, 

Aiming to keep in good health. 

Then they will win the war and have good rewards. 

This is the highest spirit of men. 


Shen’s lyrics were opposed to feudalism, supported democratic revolution and encouraged 
the exercise of minds and bodies through work, study and a scientific education. Li Shutong’s 
songs were deeply rooted in Chinese tradition, as he acknowledged in several articles for 


Bliss Wiant, The Music of China (Hong Kong, 
1966), 65. 

"In order to seek further consolidation of its 
position in China, the government of Japan’s 
Taisho emperor (1912-26) proposed the Twenty- 
one Demands to China’s Yuan Shi-kai (1915-16) 
in 1915, and having forced Yuan’s hand, extended 
their control of Taiwan, the Pescadores, Fujian, 
Korea and southern Sakhalin to Shandong, 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. The demands 
led to a severe boycott of Japanese products in 
China. 

'*Japanese school songs and songs from western 
Europe and the United States started to be adopted 
as teaching materials in primary and secondary 
schools in the 1900s. The earliest western songs for 


music education, named “Chinese school songs’ 
(‘Xuetang yuege’), originated in ‘Japanese school 
songs’ (‘Syoka’), which were established at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The Japanese 
Syoka were created and disseminated in the Meiji 
period (1868-1912) in China. For more informa- 
tion see, for example, Wai-Chung Ho, ‘Wester- 
nization and social transformation in Chinese 
music education, 1895-1949’, History of Education, 
XXXH, 3 (May 2003), 292-5; and Ching-chih Liu, 
Zhongguo Xin Yinyue Shilun (Historical Record of 
New China Music) (Taipei, 1998), 40-2 and 50-9. 

'*Gerlinde Gild, ‘Dreams of renewal inspired by 
Japan and the West: early 20th century reforms in 
Chinese music’, Chime, xu—xm (Spring/Autumn 
1998), II—I2. 
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China’s first modern music journal, Yinyue Xiao Zazhi, edited and published in Japan in 
1906.'* Qui Jin (1875-1907), a female poet, writer, revolutionary and martyr, was a very 
important fighter for women’s rights, who used the tunes of school songs to carry her political 
message. Qin Jin’s song “To Encourage the Rights of Women’ was published in China’s 
Women’s Magazine in 1907.'” In this song, she challenged the suffocating male supremacy of 
the time, and exhorted the growing women’s liberation movement to participate in the war: 


We love freedom and encourage freedom which is like a glass of wine. 

We claim equal opportunity for men and women, as they have the same talent. 
Women won’t achieve less than men. 

We should be brave and proud to wash away past insults. 

We fight hand in hand against our enemies, so as to gain sovereignty. 


These songs can be regarded as the ‘predecessors of the later political songs known as 
Revolutionary Songs, or “Songs for the Masses” that were developed by the Chinese 


og 16 
Communists’. 


FROM THE 1919 MAY 4TH MOVEMENT TO NATIONALIST SONGS 
AGAINST JAPAN 


In 1917, China joined in the First World War by declaring war on Germany in order to 
retrieve Shandong province. When the Versailles Peace Conference of 1919 conceded 
Shandong to the Japanese, protest songs denouncing the conference and western and Japanese 
imperialism, along with political activities such as strikes and demonstrations, led to the 
formation of the 1919 May 4th Movement.” The end of the First World War and the 1919 
May 4th Movement, which advocated the use of Chinese vernacular languages for writing, 
influenced the development of literature and music. Economic growth also gave birth to 
modern Chinese popular music in the 1920s. Wartime Shanghai witnessed the golden age of 
Chinese popular music and cinema, when most indigenous popular songs were derived from 
Shanghai films. The May 4th Movement, which grew out of the student uprising, marked the 
first mass movement in modern Chinese history. It attacked Confucianism and promoted 
science and democracy. It may be seen as an early attempt to promote modernization. Now 
Chinese music began to be used to set political/revolutionary texts. Both the Nationalist Party 
(Kuomintang) and the Communist Party used political songs to woo the people between the 
1920s and the 1940s. "° Shanghai’s popular songs of the 1930s and 1940s were first referred to as 


M4 ibid., 120. 

IT iu, op. cit., 85. 

lClsabel K. F. Wong, ‘China’ in Bruno Nettl, 
Charles Capwell, Philip V. Bohlman, Isabel K. F. 
Wong and Thomas Turino (eds), Excursions in 
World Music (New Jersey, 1992), 74. 

For more details about the May 4th Move- 
ment see Edward X. Gu, ‘Who was Mr 
Democracy? The May Fourth discourse of popu- 
list democracy and the radicalization of Chinese 


intellectuals (1915—1922), Modem Asian Studies, 
XXXV, 3 (July 2001), 589—621; and Vera Schwarz, 
The Chinese Enlightenment: Intellectuals and the 
Legacy of the May Fourth Movement of 1919 
(Berkeley, 1985). 

'8The dominant theme of China at this time 
was referred to as the struggle between the 
Nationalists and the Communists for state author- 
ity. The Chinese Communist Party was founded 
in 1921 and began to co-operate with the 
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‘new songs of the times’ or ‘contemporary songs’. The labels of some of these records used 
words such as ‘social’ in English and ‘shida? (‘of the time’) in Chinese. '” 

The 1919 May 4th Movement protest songs were further developed by the Communist 
movement during the 1920s and 1930s when they were used to represent contemporary 
political activities both within China and against Japanese aggression. Protest and revolutionary 
songs played an important part in Communist propaganda and were recognized as a means of 
political activity. ‘Wusi Jinian Aiguo Ge (‘A Patriotic Song on the Memory of May the 
Fourth’), composed by Xiao Youmei in 1924, praised the patriots who were not afraid of 
being shot by the police and strove in the interests of the Chinese people.” Mao Zedong 
incorporated singing sessions in his thirteen-week seminar for a peasant movement in Canton 
in July 1924. In 1926 the Chinese Communist Party published a songbook called Geming Geli 
(Collection of Songs for Revolution), edited by Qiushi. In 1928, songs were introduced to help 
train the Fourth Army of the Chinese Workers and Peasants. In 1929 Mao Zedong called for 
the formal inclusion of revolutionary songs in soldiers’ training programmes, and a committee 
was established to ‘produce appropriate songs’.! 

Protest songs were widely promoted by Chinese musicians. After the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria in September 1931, and the bombing of Shanghai in early 1932, many musicians, 
writers, intellectuals and film-makers focused their work on the fate of their country, and 
patriotism was highly valued.” Historians explain songs composed by Chinese musicians as the 
key to the popularity of the leftist films of the 1930s and 1940s.” The three most significant 
composers/songwriters of the 1930s and 1940s were Nie Er (1912-35), Xian Xinghai (1905— 
45) and Zhao Yuanren (1892—1982), who all made use of national-style tunes (with music 
determined not by musical quality but by its political intention). Zhao composed more than a 
hundred songs, the most famous being ‘Ascending the Mountain’, ‘How Can I Stop Thinking 
of Her’, ‘Drinking Song’, “The Awakening Lion Roars’, ‘Resistance’, ‘Self-defence’ and ‘We 
Don’t Buy Japanese Goods’. Between 1932 and 1935, Nie composed more than thirty songs, 
mostly for films. Tian Han, a contemporary Chinese playwright, wrote lyrics for Nie’s film 
music that often incorporated political slogans. Nie Er’s ‘Docker’s Song’ and ‘Female Singer 
under Cruel Oppression’ were representative of the new popular style. His most famous song 


Nationalist Party in 1923. However, the death of 113; see also Kee-chee Wong, The Age of 


Dr Sun Yatsen terminated the alliance and an open 
split followed in 1927. The Long March, when 
Mao Zedong led 20,000 Communists on a 6000- 
mile journey to Yan’an, the Xian Incident and the 
pressures of Japanese invasion exposed the conflicts 
between the Nationalists and Communists. After 
the Second World War, civil war broke out in 
China between the Kuomintang (KMT) led by 
Chiang Kaishek (1887-1975) and the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) led by Mao Zedong 
(1883-1976). In 1949 the KMT was defeated and 
Chiang fled with two million Nationalists to 
Taiwan, where he founded the Republic of China 
(ROC), with its capital in Taipei. 

"See Szu-wei Chen, ‘The rise and generic 
features of Shanghai popular songs in the 1930s 
and 1940s’, Popular Music, xxiv, 1 (January 2005), 


Shanghainese Pops: 1930-1970 (Hong Kong, 2001), 
12-13. 

Yu-he Wang, Zhongguo Jin Xiandai Yinyue Shi 
(Modern Music History of China) (Beijing, 1984), 
§9-60. 

*'Isabel K. F. Wong, ‘Geming gequ: songs for the 
education of the masses’ in Bonnie S. McDougall 
(ed.), Popular Chinese Literature and Performing 
(London, 1984), 121-2. 

*° Andreas Steen, ‘Tradition, politics and mean- 
ing in 20th century China’s popular music — Zhou 
Xuan: “When will the gentleman come back 
again?”, Chime, XiV—Xv (1999/2000), 126. 

**Yueh-yu Yeh, ‘Historiography and sinifica- 
tion: music in Chinese cinema of the 1930s’, 
Cinema Journal, xii, 3 (Spring 2002), 87. 
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was ‘March of the Volunteers’, which included characteristics of European revolutionary 
songs, and became the theme song for a patriotic film entitled The Sons and Daughters in Times 
of Turmoil (Fengyun Emu). It depicted Chinese intellectuals marching bravely to the front in the 
War of Resistance against Japan during the Second World War. The song was very popular at 
that time, and on 26 September 1949 it was selected as China’s national anthem. 

The growth of nationalism in mass education in general and in music education in particular 
was further strengthened by the war with Japan, the Second World War and revolutionary 
activities. Musicians and educators formed themselves into small groups that helped people 
take action; these groups were known as ‘Singing for Resistance against Japan’ and the 
‘National Salvation Movement’.** By 1936 Xian Xinghai had written three hundred patriotic 
songs and from 1939 began to write large-scale works, such as the celebrated “Yellow River 
Cantata’ (‘Huanghe Dehechang’) for mixed chorus and an orchestra combining Chinese and 
western instruments.” ‘Protect the Huanghe’ (‘Baowei Huanghe’), which is the most popular 
song of the cantata, is about the heroes who resisted Japanese aggression. In Shanghai alone, 
twenty formal music organizations were formed, which initiated Mass Singing Societies to lift 
the national spirit in schools and in the countryside.” The Sino — Japanese War began on 7 July 
1937 with the Marco Polo Bridge Incident — a clash between Japanese and Chinese armed 
forces at the Marco Polo Bridge on the outskirts of Beijing — although no declaration of war 
was issued. At the end of 1937, the Japanese Army occupied the region of Nanjing and an 
estimated 200,000 Chinese people, including women and children, were killed in what 
became remembered as the Great Nanking Massacre. 

A song by Zhou Xuan (1920-57), ‘When Will You Return?’ (‘Heri Jun Zailai’), captured 
the mood of wartime China.” There were three divergent political interpretations of ‘When 
Will You Come Back Again?’, first by the Nationalist Party, who viewed it as a secret message 
to call the Communists back to Shanghai; second, by the Communist Party, who maintained 
that it represented the decadent lifestyle of Shanghai; and third, by the Japanese Cultural 
Bureau, which understood it as an anti-foreign love song. Despite this latter interpretation, the 
song became a number-one hit in Japan, where it was translated and recorded by Watanabe 
Mamako around 1940. In 1941 the song was recorded again, this time by the Japanese film star 
Yoshiko Yamaguchi (Shirley Yamaguchi), better known in China as Li Xianglan. The 
following lyrics are a translation of the first stanza of the song: 


Beautiful flowers do not blossom very often, a prosperous view does not last for long. 
Anger covers my smiling brow, missing you brings tears to my eyes. 

[Chorus] 

After we part today, when will you come back again? 

When you empty this glass of wine, please eat as well; 

Life has few opportunities to be drunk, 

Don’t know when pleasure will come again. 

[Male speaking voice: ‘Come, come, come, I will give you another glass and then we will 


**Sue Tuohy, “The sonic dimensions of nation- Wong, op. cit., 124-5. 
alism in modern China: musical representation and %6 ibid., 120. 
transformation’, Ethnomusciology, xiv, 1 (Winter 2”See Yeh, op. cit., 87. 
2001), I 19—20. ?83Steen, op. cit., 133. 
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talk more.’] 
When we part today, when will you come back again? 


Zhou Xuan, known as the ‘golden voice’ or ‘the golden voice of old Shanghai’, began her 
acting career in 1935, and in 1937 won nationwide popularity for her role in the film Street 
Angel. She is now regarded as the most famous actress and singer of modern China. In Street 
Angel, she sang two of her most memorable songs — ‘Song of Four Seasons’ (‘Siji ge’) and 
‘Songstress of the World’ (‘Tianya genu’). Zhou’s image and songs typified the tastes of 
Shanghai in the 1930s. She participated in anti-Japanese musical activities, and continued 
singing and acting throughout the war years, by the end of which she had recorded over two 
hundred records.” Her health deteriorated during the 1950s, and she died in Shanghai on 22 
September 1957. 

The growth of nationalism in music was further reinforced by foreign invasions during the 
Second World War. In 1941, the film business blossomed in Japanese-occupied Shanghai, 
where film songs became the dominant entertainment,” making a significant contribution to 
the development of popular music in China. After the 1942 Yan’an Forum on Literature and 
Art, a large-scale campaign was implemented in the Communist-controlled areas to educate 
the largely illiterate rural population in Communist ideology by means of folk tunes set to 
revolutionary words. The revolutionary songs always referred to the Red Army; the famous 
wartime army song, ‘The Three Main Rules of Discipline and Eight Points for Attention’ 
(‘San Da Jilu Ba Xiang Zhuyi’), was based on a Hubei—Henan— Anhui folk melody.”' Like 
other military songs, Chinese Communist war music overflowed with heroism, glory, honour 
and patriotism. None the less, these values were always presented as subordinate to the larger 


32 
purpose of the war. 


REVOLUTIONARY SONGS AND CULTURAL REVOLUTION (1967-76) 


After Mao Zedong officially proclaimed the foundation of the PRC on 1 October 1949, music 
continued to be an instrument for the transmission of revolutionary socialist ideas. Many of the 
revolutionary songs were from the Soviet Union, with lyrics translated into Chinese. From the 
early 1960s the PRC government encouraged amateurs, such as factory workers, peasants, 
soldiers and students, to compose their own songs. This policy was one aspect of the 
practical application of Mao’s ‘mass-line’ theory. Another was periodically to send pro- 
fessional composers to labour among the workers and peasants in order to expose them to the 
realities of workers’ needs.” Artists, or ‘cultural workers’ as Mao referred to them, had first to 


, 3 f 
learn from the people and then proceed to educate them.** He also conceived art, drama,” 


"For further information, see Steen, op. cit., 
126-8. 

See Andrew F. Jones, Yellow Music: Media 
Culture and Colonial Modernity in the Chinese Jazz 
Age (Durham, 2001). 

*'Chang-Tai Hung, ‘The politics of songs: 
myths and symbols in the Chinese communist 
war music, 1939-1949’, Modern Asian Studies, xxx, 
4 (Special Issue: War in Modern China) (October 
1996), 913. 


2 ibid., 914. 

Wong, op. cit., 127-32. 

Mao Zedong, On Literature and Art (Beijing, 
1967). 

-From 1949 to the 1980s the PRC authorities 
brought art into the service of political ideology. 
See Maria Galikowski, Art and Politics in China 
1949-1984 (Hong Kong, 1998). 

©All new Chinese plays and dramas had to be 
located some time between the 1960s and 1980s so 
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film?” and literature”? as vehicles of the ‘proletarian revolution’ which should heighten 
‘people’s revolutionary spirit’. Lei Feng, a 22-year-old soldier who died in a tragic accident in 
1963, has been a symbol of China’s communist spirit for forty years. He was made famous by 
Communist Party Chairman Mao’s slogan, ‘Learn from Lei Feng’. The songs ‘Lei Feng: Our 
Friend in the War’, composed by Fu Gengchen, and ‘Praise to Lei Feng’, composed by Yao 
Chengrong, glorify the young soldier as a socialist model for the people. 

The musical fanfare which opened the Cultural Revolution and became the movement’s 
anthem was ‘The East is Red’. This old revolutionary song was originally written in 1942, and 
based on a northern Shaanxi folk song, with words by a poor peasant named Li Youyuan 
(1903-5 Pa It was given new words that ‘deified’ Chairman Mao as the sun in heaven: ‘The 
east is red, the sun has risen. China has produced Mao Zedong. He works for the people’s 
happiness. He is the saviour of the people.’ As music became increasingly involved with the 
Cultural Revolution, tensions developed in Chinese musical circles, and songwriters and 
musicians had to become cautious and defensive. This unified musical regime has been 
criticized by those who thought that ‘singing one song’ was, by implication, to have only one 
lesson in ‘political education’.“” In such a politically charged atmosphere, musicians were put 
on the defensive. Despite their revolutionary intentions, Chinese leaders propagated a 
revolutionary musical style that was highly western in its technique, instrumentation and 
harmonic structure.*' In fact, the rise of Maoist revolutionary popular songs was due to the 
increasing influence of imported western cultural products.*” 


NEW CHINESE NATIONALIST SONGS AND THE MUSIC BUSINESS 


After the announcement of Deng Xiaoping’s ‘Open-door Policy’ in 1978, China’s economic, 
cultural and social reforms encouraged the establishment of private enterprise, foreign trade 
and investment, as well as an interest in foreign cultures. The policy embraced economic 
growth as a means to foster a new national confidence and, from 1979 to 1994, the economy 
grew at an average annual rate of 10.5 per cent.*? The Chinese market became more 


as to demonstrate the interrelationships between included Mao’s pronouncements on art and 
p 


art, social history and everyday experience. See 
Xiaomei Chen, Acting the Right Part: Political 
Theatre and Popular Drama in Contemporary China 
(Honolulu, 2000); and Xiaomei Chen, Reading the 
Right Text: An Anthology of Contemporary Chinese 
Drama (Honolulu, 2003). 

* Political films were regarded as popular 
cultural artefacts and associated with official 
ideology in China. The Communist Party’s use 
of films to maintain a popular legitimacy and to 
win public support for economic reforms in China 
was explicit. For details, see Paul G. Pickowicz, 
‘Popular cinema and political thought in China’ 
in Perry Link, Richard Madsen and Paul G. 
Pickowicz (eds), Unofficial China: Popular Culture 
and Thought in the People’s Republic (London, 1989), 
37753. 

The ‘Thoughts of Chairman Mao’ were 
published in the famous ‘little red book’ that 


literature delivered at Yan’an in May 1942. Also 
see Mao Zedong, op. cit. 

Richard Curt Kraus, Pianos and Politics in 
China: Middle-Class Ambitions and the Struggle over 
Western Music (New York, 1989), I 19—20. 

Siyan Yao, ‘On the construction and devel- 
opment of music education in China’s schools’, 
People Music (Renmin Yinyue), X (1989), 25. 

Kraus, op. cit., 128. 

See Mercedes M. Dujunco, ‘Hybridity and 
disjuncture in mainland Chinese popular music’ in 
Timothy Craig and Richard King (eds), Global 
Goes Local: Popular Culture in Asia (Vancouver, 
2002), 25—39. 

State Statistical Bureau of China (1995) cited 
in Haishun Sun and Dilp Dutta, “China’s eco- 
nomic growth during 1984—93: a case of regional 
dualism’, Third World Quarterly, xvi, 5 (December 


1997), 843. 
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sophisticated, particularly in the coastal cities of Beijing, Guangzhou and Shanghai, and 
Chinese exports expanded from only several million dollars in the 1950s to $20 billion in the 
late 1970s and $510 billion in 2001.** The import of foreign technology, and the consequent 
availability of modern domestic and personal media appliances such as radios, cassette players 
and television sets, enabled the development of popular music. In 1978 fewer than 8 per cent 
of Chinese homes had a radio, but this figure rose to 18.2 per cent, and 32.3 per cent in the 
cities, by 1982. Meanwhile, as China became more exposed to overseas cultures, people 
became interested in popular music from Hong Kong and Taiwan. Thus relationships between 
nationalism, national identity, the Chinese state, the democratic movement and popular music 
became highly complicated in the 1980s. 

Although older western classical music and some Cantonese and Mandarin popular songs 
from Hong Kong were acceptable in the PRC after the Cultural Revolution in 1976, modern 
atonal styles were condemned as counter-revolutionary. The National Programme of the 
Central People’s Broadcasting Company became the voice of the PRC state, and the ‘party’ 
or ‘socialist culture’ that it disseminated attempted to mould ‘accepted’ and ‘correct’ attitudes. 
Rock music was considered inappropriate in the PRC, and little western popular music was 
played on state radio.*’ Nevertheless, western and other Asian popular music, such as that of 
Taiwan and Hong Kong, was not strictly controlled by the Chinese state, and became highly 
influential. The first imported popular style in the PRC was ‘Gangtaiyue’, from Hong Kong 
and Taiwan. This was followed by ‘Northwest Wind’ (‘Xibeifeng’), which was influenced by 
north-western folk songs, and then by Chinese rock and roll (Yaogun Yinyue).** These foreign 
influences, beginning with that of the Taiwanese singer Deng Lijun (also known as Teresa 
Tang), stimulated the growth of an underground popular or rock music scene in the PRC. 
However, the most popular songs in China during the 1980s were nationalist ones from Hong 
Kong and Taiwan, such as Wang Fuling’s and Huang Zhan’s ‘I am a Chinese’ (“Wu Si 
Zhongguo Ren’) and ‘My Chinese Heart’ (‘Wu Di Zhongguo Xin’), and Hou Dejian’s ‘The 
Descendants of the Dragon’ (‘Long Di Chuan-ren’). In 1983 a Hong Kong popular singer, 


“Samuel S. Kim, ‘China’s path to great power 
status in the globalization era’, Asian Perspective, 
xxvii, 1 (March 2003), 43. 

For detailed statistics see Brantly Womack, 
‘Editor’s introduction: media and the Chinese 
public’, Chinese Sociology and Anthropology, xvii 
(Spring/Summer 1986), 24-9. 

Charles Hamm, ‘Music and radio in the 
People’s Republic of China’, Asian Music, xxi, 2 
(Spring/Summer 1991), 2—7 and 23-4; and James 
Lull, China Turned On: Television, Reform, and 
Resistance (London, 1991), 214-16. 

“See Wai-Chung Ho, ‘The political meaning 
of Hong Kong popular music: a review of socio- 
political relations between Hong Kong and the 
People’s Republic of China since the 1980s’, 
Popular Music, X1x, 3 (October 2000), 342. 

“Tim Brace and Paul Friedlander, ‘Rock and 
roll on the new long march — popular music, 
cultural identity and political opposition in the 
People’s Republic of China’ in Reebee Garofalo 


(ed.), Rockin’ the Boat: Mass Music and Mass 
Movement (Boston, 1992); and Hao Huang, ‘Yao- 
gun yinyue: rethinking mainland Chinese rock’n’ 
roll’, Popular Music, xxi, 1 (January 2001), 1. 

Deng Lijun became popular first in her own 
country, Taiwan, then in Hong Kong and main- 
land China in the early 1970s. The importance of 
Deng Lijian for the development of mainland 
China’s popular music is shown by the saying: 
‘Old Deng [Xiaoping] rules by day, little Deng 
[Lijian] rules by night.’ See Nimrod Baranovitch, 
China’s New Voices: Popular Music, Ethnicity, 
Gender, and Politics (1978-1997) (Berkeley, 2003), 
11-12. When Deng died in May 1995 she was 
lamented by Chinese communities throughout the 
world. Taiwanese soldiers and family members 
carried her coffin, which was draped with the 
national and Guomingdang flags. The PRC 
government, on the other hand, ordered that her 
death should be given a low profile because of her 
supposed ‘anti-communism’. 
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Wang Ming-quan, sang ‘Be A Brave Chinese’ (‘Zuoge Xonggan De Zhongguo Ren’), which 
became the Chinese golden hit of the official broadcasting channel, Radio Television Hong 
Kong (RTHK).”° This nationalist song, which shares the same attitude as the 1980s 
propaganda songs of mainland China,”’ brought fame to Wang, who became the first Hong 
Kong artist to involve herself in political matters when she was appointed as a representative to 
the National People’s Congress by the PRC authorities in 1988. 

During the mid-1980s Chinese popular musicians began to write nationalist songs in a new 
folk style called Xibeifeng, which ‘adapted folk song melodies or imitations of folk song 
melodies to the dominant style of accompaniment as defined by the music from Hong Kong 
and Taiwan’.°* The Xibei songs are from the provinces of Shanxi, Shaanxi and Gansu which 
are situated in the north-western part of mainland China. These folk songs usually used a 
western-style fast tempo, strong beat and forceful bass lines. In contrast to the Cantopop style, 
Xibeifeng were sung loudly and forcefully. A professional instrumentalist with the Beijing 
Opera Troupe explained that ‘the melodies of Xibeifeng came from the people of China, the 
lyrics speak of the hardships of daily life in China, and the vocal style also is of the people’. 

The 1989 Tiananmen Incident was clearly the end product of feelings of dissatisfaction, 
disillusionment, despair and bitterness, combined with idealism, a perceived need for self- 
empowerment and the desire for change, all of which had been articulated in Xibeifeng and 
prison songs”? long before 1989.°° Furthermore, the 1989 Incident is often regarded as a 
significant turning point in the development of rock music in the PRC.” The growth of 
Chinese ‘rock and roll’ has been a symbolic struggle with the PRC state on the part of its 
producers, composers, performers and audiences over musical styles and lyrics.” Several of 


°°Hua-shan Zhou, Xiaofei Wenhua: Yingxiang 
Wenzi Yinyue (Consuming Culture: Image, Words 
and Music) (Hong Kong, 1990), 160. 

°>'Cong-zhe Yu, ‘Be brave to be a Chinese’ (Zu 
Ge Xonggan De Zhongguo Ren), The Nineties (Jiushi 
Niandai), 218 (1988), 8—9. 

-Tim Brace, ‘Popular music in contemporary 
Beijing: modernism and cultural identity’, Asian 
Music, XXII, 2 (Spring/Summer 1991), 49. 

> ibid., 50; also see Baranovitch, op. cit., 18-21. 

**The prison songs that were popular between 
1988 and early 1989 were initiated by Chi 
Zhigiang and others who wrote lyrics about their 
time in jail and expressed regret for their crimes 
and their longing for a simpler life. See Peter 
Micic, “““A bit of this and a bit of that”: notes on 
pop/rock genres in the eighties in China’, Chime, 
vill (Spring 1995), 82. Folk melodies from north- 
east China were set to the prison songs. In contrast 
to Xibeifeng, prisons songs were slow, despairing 
and fearful, and often used vulgar language. 

>°Baranovitch, op. cit., 30. 

“Andrew F. Jones, ‘The politics of popular 
music in post-Tiananmen China’ in Susan D. 
Blum and Lionel M. Jensen (eds), China Off 
Center: Mapping the Margins of the Middle Kingdom 
(Honolulu, 2002), 294. For more information 


about the development of rock, see Andrew F. 
Jones, Like A Knife: Ideology and Genre in 
Contemporary Chinese Popular Music (Cornell East 
Asia Series no. 57) (New York, 1992); and Yiufai 
Chow and Jeroen de Kloet, ‘Sounds from the 
margin: Beijing rock scene faces an uncertain 
future’, Chime, x—x1 (Spring/Autumn 1997), 123- 
8. In going beyond previous studies such as that of 
Andrew Jones, Jeroen de Kloet also analyses the 
cultural and economic trends of mainland Chinese 
rock in a specifically Chinese post-socialist con- 
text. See Jeroen de Kloet, ‘Marx or market: 
Chinese rock and the sound of fury’ in Jenny Wah 
Lau Kwok (ed.), Multiple Modemities: Cinemas and 
Popular Media in Transcultural East Asia (Philadel- 
phia, 2003), 28—52. 

`For detailed information about how the 
songwriters and performers responded to the 
forces of cultural imperialism and nationalistic 
ideology that have accompanied the moderniza- 
tion of Chinese society in the last half of the 
twentieth century see Lee, Troubadours, Trumpeters, 
op. cit., and Gregory B. Lee, ‘The “east is red” 
goes pop: commodification, hybridity, and na- 
tionalism in Chinese popular songs and its 
televisual performance’, Popular Music, Xıv (January 


1995), 95-110. 
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Andrew Jones’s interviewees defined Chinese rock ‘as a manifestation of a conflict between 
feudalism and modernity’.”* Cui Jian, who is known as the father of Chinese rock and roll, was 
often banned by the Communist government, because his music and political lyrics were 
thought to present a bad example to young people. Curs songs drew attention to the 
differences of attitude between democrats in mainland China and Hong Kong and the PRC 
authorities. His ‘I Have Nothing’, which he wrote in 1986, became a student anthem at the 
time of the 1989 Tiananmen Square Incident, after which his ‘New Long March Rock 
Album’ became an integral part of the ‘soundtrack’ of the movement. Other songs, such as 
‘The Last Shot’ and ‘A Piece of Red Cloth’, brought Cui into ‘open confrontation’ with the 
PRC state.°” He made use of western musical instruments, but also Chinese ones such as the 
suona (a reed instrument), the dizi (a transverse flute made of bamboo) and the guzheng (a 
zither).”” His lyrics represent a sophisticated challenge to the political contradictions between 
Communist politics and their expressed ‘open-door’ policy.°' His album ‘Balls under the Red 
Flag’, produced in 1992, has an eclectic sound that mixes rhythms of jazz, punk, Afro-pop, rap 
and western rock with Oriental musical elements and socially conscious themes. The lyrics of 
the song ‘He Z? (‘The Box’) on this album are not printed in the liner notes; rather, an image 
of a Red Guard girl in pigtails is displayed with the ironic words “The Ideal’ in the 
background.” This visual image is regarded as a challenge to a Chinese Communist Party 
icon, as suggested by Cui’s appropriation of an old socialist anthem in the song, 
recontextualizing it as part of an oppositional call to resist ‘The Box’ of Chinese social ideals. 

Several Hong Kong artists supported the Beijing students’ democratic movements, and a list 
of Cantonese songs that did so appeared in a Hong Kong cultural weekly, Contemporary, in 
February 1990." The reasons for the rise of political Cantopop in Hong Kong in 1989 are 
diverse: they include ‘patriotic fervour, political idealism and commercial entertainment- 
business incentives’.°? Some Cantopop promoted after the 1989 Tiananmen Square Incident 
did not relate to these political issues, but was associated with the rather differently focused idea 
of nationalism. For example, the lyrics of the 1990 song ‘Dreams of Hong Kong’ were about 


promoting an identity for Hong Kong people.°”° 


It was on an album released by the 
government-run Radio Television Hong Kong, and was financed by the International Bank of 
Asia. The album is an attempt to boost morale among Chinese peoples in Hong Kong, 
mainland China and Taiwan. Three of its four songs are Cantopop, and the other, ‘Our 


Roots’, was written by Angus Tung, a Taiwanese pop musician, and has been recorded in 


“Andrew F. Jones, ‘The politics of popular 
music in post-Tiananmen China’ in Jeffrey N. 
Wasserstrom and Elizabeth J. Perry (eds), Popular 
Protest and Political Culture in Modern China 
(Boulder, 1994), 154. 

See Jones, Like A Knife, op. cit. 

"Brace, op. cit., §2. 

i 'Jones, Like A Knife, op. cit., 94; Orville Schell, 
Mandate of Heaven: A New Generation of Entrepre- 
neurs, Dissidents, Bohemians and Technocrats Lays 
Claim to China’s Future (London, 1994), 313, 318- 
19; Stephen Hallett, ‘Cui Jian’s long march: a rock 
star in China’, China Now, cxxxvi (Spring 1991), 
11; and Robert P. Weller, Resistance, Chaos and 


Control in China: Taiping Rebels. Taiwanese Ghosts 
and Tiananmen (London, 1994), 210. 
2 ‘ . - - . 
“Hao Huang, ‘Yaogun Yinyue: rethinking main- 
land Chinese rock’n’roll’, Popular Music, xx, 1 
(January 2001), 5. 
O3ep: 
ibid., 5—6. 
°* Contemporary, x, 3 (February 1990), 31. 
“Joanna Ching-Yun Lee, ‘All for freedom: the 
rise of patriotic/pro-democratic popular music in 
Hong Kong in response to the Chinese student 
movement’ in Garofalo (ed.), Rockin’ the Boat, op. 
cit., 133. 
66 . A g 
For more information about the song ‘Dreams 
of Hong Kong’, see ibid., 144—6. 
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Mandarin by Hong Kong, Taiwanese and mainland Chinese singers. The lyrics of this song 
expressed the shared historical heritage of Hong Kong, Taiwan and the mainland, and suggest 
that all Chinese should work together for better tomorrows. Despite their political differences, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and mainland China produced similar popular songs. 

In order to restore order the Communist Party responded to the Tiananmen Incident with a 
‘campaign of national unity’; martial law was lifted in Beijing in January 1990, and a few 
hundred arrested student-movement participants, having confessed, were released. Rock 
performances and productions in the PRC since the early 1990s are described as ‘distinctly 
urban phenomena’, and the growth of Chinese rock music in Beijing is accounted for by three 
factors: (1) the PRC’s large concentration of foreigners, particularly foreign students; (2) a 
comparatively large number of sites for performance and a corresponding audience for the 
music; and (3) good recording opportunities for rock musicians.°’ In 1992 Deng Xiaoping 
made his ‘southern tour’ to Shenzhen and other cities to defend open-door economic 
strategies. In September 1994 the CCP’s Propaganda Department issued the ‘Fundamental 
Principles on Implementing a Patriotic Education’ for all the people. Traditional Chinese 
morals and practices, long defamed by the Communist Party, were now endorsed as virtues 
and Jiang Zemin began to resurrect Confucian sayings in his speeches. The renewed emphasis 
on patriotic songs as a means to unite China’s people under the concept of ‘one China’ and to 
recover their national pride after the humiliation of so much foreign aggression was 
symptomatic of China’s ‘trauma of defeat’ by western powers and Japan.°® Thus it was that 
updated forms of old revolutionary songs from before the establishment of the PRC in 1949 
became popular in the 1990s. Apart from the national anthem, the most popular have been 
‘My Motherland’, which was the theme song for a film against US aggression and the need to 
supply aid to North Korea in the early 1950s, and ‘A Story in Spring’, the theme song of a 
documentary about the late Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping.® Furthermore, the Chinese 
authorities constructed ‘a consumerist and mythic equivalency between Mao and Madonna 
and Cui Jian’ by reworking classic Maoist revolutionary songs with R & B or reggae 
rhythms.” Similarly, ‘The East is Red’ and ‘The March of the Volunteers’ now emerged with 
a disco beat. Chinese youth snapped up cassettes and compact discs of traditional Maoist 
revolutionary music reworked as pop songs, while Maoist cultural memorabilia, such as Mao 
T-shirts and baseball caps (despite their American connotations), have become highly 
marketable.” 

As well as tolerating more western popular music styles in the 1990s, the PRC showed 
increased openness towards western classical, jazz and popular music. The Beijing Jazz Festival, 
which was founded in 1993 by Udo Hoffmann, took place annually at the 700-seater Beijing 
Children’s Theatre. In March 1995 Brecker, a rock band from the United States, gave a 


“Robert Efird, ‘Rock in a hard place: music at: <http://fpeng.peopledaily.com.cn/200106/ 
and the market in nineties Beijing’ in Nancy N. = 28/eng20010628_73689.html>. 
Chen, Constance D. Clark, Suzanne Z. 77 ee, Troubadours, Trumpeters, Troubled Maker, 


Gottschang and Lyn Jeffery (eds), China Urban: 
Ethnographies of Contemporary Culture (Durham and 
London, 2001), 70. 

Chang, op. cit., 96. 

® People’s Daily, ‘Life: old songs still popular 
among Chinese’, 28 June 2001. Available online 


op. cit., 157-8. 

“Lucianna Ciccocioppo, ‘Pop goes Mao! 
Maoist revolutionary songs soaring up China’s 
top 40 music charts’, 20 February 1998. Available 
online at: <http://www.ualberta.ca/~ publicas/ 
folio/35/12/05. HTM>. 
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concert in Beijing. The most popular Japanese singers, Chage and Aska, performed in Beijing 
in November 1999. Clon, a very popular male group, was the first Korean pop group to be 
granted the official right to perform in China and gave a giant concert in Beijing in November 
1999 to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the PRC. Foreign record companies 
began to engage with the PRC economy in the 1990s, when some of today’s most influential 
mainland singers signed contracts, for instance Na Ying with EMI and Liu Huan with Sony. In 
April 2000 two new websites were launched: MTV-China.com and http://china.eonline. 
com, which were aimed at Internet users between the ages of fifteen and thirty, to whom they 
market music-related consumer products. 


DILEMMAS BETWEEN NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 
IN CONTEMPORARY CHINA 


In the 1990s, song lyrics articulated contemporary forms of the long-standing ideology of a 
unified China. The new Chinese nationalism of the 1990s may be described as a reaction to 
changes in the country’s international circumstances.’* For example, the lyrics of ‘My 1997’, 
sung by the mainland singer Ai Jing, reflected northern consumers’ wishes for the culture of 
the south and their urge for unification. The last stanza of the song said: 


Come quick 1997! What’s it really like to shop at Yaohan? 

Come quick 1997! Then I can go to Hong Kong! 

Come quick 1997! Let me stand on the stage of Hunghom Auditorium! 
Come quick 1997! He’ll take me to the night markets! 

Come quick 1997! What kind of clothes do they sell at Yaohan? 

Come quick 1997! Then I can go to Hong Kong... 


‘My 1997’, which sold over fifty thousand copies on the mainland within a few months of its 
release in 1993,’° was described as ‘an ambiguous political act’ because of the appeal of the 
lyrics to Chinese unity; it was accompanied by a trans-national mixture of western acoustic 
guitars and the three-stringed Chinese lute (sanxian).’* 

The year 1997 is regarded as a time of national pride in the PRC because this was when the 
United Kingdom returned its sovereignty to Hong Kong in a dignified ceremony at midnight 
on 30 June. The most significant musical event of the handover was the premiére of excerpts 
from Tan Dun’s ‘Symphony 1997’ (Heaven, Earth, Mankind’). The symphony was followed 
by the ‘Hong Kong Suite’, a cycle of popular songs including ‘Pearl of the Orient’ and ‘An 
Ode to Reunion’, which emphasized national love for, and pride in, China and Hong Kong.” 
The musical celebration was repeated the following night in Beijing, in the Great Hall of the 
People in Tiananmen Square. Patriotic songs were also selected for various other handover 
activities in both Hong Kong and mainland China. After reunification, Hong Kong artists such 


"See Yongnian Zheng, Discovering Chinese “ibid. 


Nationalism in China: Modernization, Identity, and “Lawrence J. Witzleben, ‘Music in the Hong 
International Relations (Cambridge, 1999). Kong handover ceremonies: a community re- 

Jones, ‘The politics of popular music in post- imagines itself, Ethnomusicology, xtvi, 1 (Winter 
Tiananmen China’, op. cit., 306. 2002), 124. 
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as Leon Lai and Faye Wong gave charity concerts on the mainland, such as ‘Rebuild the Great 
Wall Together’, a fundraising event in Beijing City on 21 August 1998, jointly organized by 
the Chinese Cultural Department and the People’s Affairs Department for the Changjian flood 
victims. © 

The PRC state does not intervene in the reception and consumption of popular songs unless 
they are explicitly contrary to its interests.” In 2000, for instance, Leon Lai, a famous Hong 
Kong Cantopop star, got into trouble. His song ‘All Day Song’ (‘Chuenyat Or), drawing on 
passages from the PRC’s national anthem ‘March of the Volunteers’ to use in a commercial for 
Lai’s web site, was condemned as an abuse of the anthem. The governments of the Mainland 
and Hong Kong Special Administrative Region asked him to stop the commercial from airing 
the song. Lai insisted that his tune was supposed to reveal his love for China. Another case 
concerned Chang Huimei (1972—) (also known as A-Mei), the most popular Taiwanese 
singer in China today. Chang is a Taiwanese aborigine, who has become Pacific Asia’s biggest 
pop star, capturing the hearts of people on both sides of the Taiwan Strait with her lilting 
voice, sexy appearance and high-energy dancing. Her talent was discovered by ‘Forward’ 
officials when she appeared at a pub in 1995 singing ‘I Will Always Love You’, a song first 
popularized by Dolly Parton and later by Whitney Houston. A-Mei was expected to act as an 
unofficial goodwill ambassador at times of high political tension between Taiwan and the 
PRC, but she has tended to exploit her role in order to underline Taiwan’s national 
autonomy. When A-Mei held concerts in Beijing and Shanghai during a tense period in cross- 
Strait relations following Lee Teng-hui’s ‘two states’ statement in 1999, 8 45,000 fans crammed 
into the Beijing Workers’ Stadium to hear her sing, rather than stay at home to watch Chinese 
television’s repeated broadcasts of simulated invasions of Taiwan by the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA). Then, on 20 May 2000, A-Mei was invited to sing at the inauguration of the 
new President Chen Shuibian of the Taiwanese Democratic Progressive Party, who is widely 
known as a lifelong supporter of independence. The most noticeable features of this ceremony 
were the inclusion of various aboriginal songs and dances and a Taiwanese poetry recital, and 
the absence of traditional Chinese culture. Furthermore, A-Mei sang the ROC’s anthem,®” 
which is a setting of Sun Yatsen’s “Three Principles of the People’, and she exhorted the 
audience to strive bravely and ceaselessly for the betterment of the nation. 


forces’. Available online at: 


“Ho, ‘The political meaning of Hong Kong 
popular music’, op. cit., 348. 

See ‘Leon learns the score when it comes to 
loving the motherland’, Asiaweek, xxvii, 19 (19 
May 2000). Available online at: <http://www. 
asiaweek.com/asiaweek/magazine/2000/05 19/as. 
people.html>). 

"On 10 July 1999, Taiwan president Lee 
Teng-hui, in a speech to senior executives 
from a German broadcasting company, described 
the relationship between mainland China and 
Taiwan as a ‘state-to-state relationship’. The 
Chinese government reacted strongly to his 
statement. The official Xinhua News Agency said 
Lee was a ‘deformed test-tube baby cultivated in 
the political laboratory of hostile anti-China 


<http://www. 
cnn.com/SPECIALS/ 1999/china. §0/inside.china/ 
profiles/lee.tenghui/>). 

United Daily News, ‘PRC invades pop music 
scene’, 24 May 2000. 

®°On 16 June 1924 Dr Sun Yatsen delivered the 
words of the ROC anthem as an exhortation at 
the opening ceremony of the Whampoa Military 
Academy. In 1928 the Kuomintang publicly called 
for melodies to accompany the words as their 
party’s song. The melody submitted by Cheng 
Mao-yun was the undisputed winner out of 139 
contenders. Available online at: <http:// 
www.gio.gov.tw/taiwan-website/ sgp/yearbook/ 
national_anthem.htm>. 
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The Chinese government maintains that Taiwan is a rebel province, and has said that any 
moves to declare independence for the island would lead to war. Immediately following 
A-Mei’s performance, television, newspaper and billboard advertisements in the PRC 
featuring A-mei were withdrawn or pulled down.’ China Central Television (CCTV) 
explained that the station would cease airing the ‘Sprite’ soft drink commercial in which 
she performed because ‘A-Mei is a supporter of Taiwanese independence’. At the same time, 
A-Mei’s image vanished from the gigantic ‘Sprite’ outdoor billboard advertisements in Beijing 
and Shanghai.*? However, in March 2001 media in China reported that A-Mei had been 
invited to sing the ‘Sprite’ theme song for a university sporting event in Beijing, and that she 
would be permitted to hold ten concerts in China.** The removal of the ban was probably an 
attempt to appear more tolerant to the International Olympic Committee, as Beijing was 
hoping to host the Olympic Games in 2008."* Wu Bai, a popular Taiwanese rock star, had 
received similar treatment for singing at the inauguration banquet?” when he was stripped of 
his title of ‘best Taiwanese male singer’. In June 2000, at the MTV Music Festival awards 
ceremony, co-organized with China Central Television (CCTV), Wu was lined up to receive 
the award for ‘best Taiwanese male singer’, but at the last minute was denied the title which 
was given to Chang Yu instead.” It is clear that anyone who lends their support in any way to 
the independence of Taiwan will be forbidden access to the Chinese media. 

The case of Zhao Wei (also known as Vicki Zhao), a famous Chinese actress and singer, is 
another example of the current confrontation between nationalism and popular culture. Zhao, 
at the age of 21, leapt to stardom when she was plucked from her studies at Beijing Film 
Academy to perform as a bogus princess in a Taiwanese television series set in the Qing 
Dynasty. Her nickname in the series — ‘Little Swallow’ (‘The Pearl Princess’) — delighted the 
Chinese communities of Hong Kong, Taiwan and mainland China; but Zhao sparked a 
furious media campaign when she modelled a mini-dress printed with the old Japanese naval 
flag and the inscription ‘health, peace, happiness and hygiene’ for a Chinese fashion magazine 
published in September 2001. Her agent said that the dress was just one of a hundred costumes 
which the actress had tried on during a hurried one-day fashion shoot.” The incident reawoke 
the bitterness that many Chinese patriots still feel about Japan’s aggression against their country 
in the 1930s and 1940s."" Having been boycotted, Zhao apologized in the state media and, 


8! United Daily News, ‘PRC invades pop music 
scene’; Sen-lun Yu, ‘A-mei Not “The Real 
Thing” in China after Inauguration’, Taipei Times, 
24 May 2000, I. 

*"Guy situates contrasting reactions to A-mei’s 
singing of the anthem on 20 May 2000 within 
multiple issues such as Taiwan’s relationship to 
mainland China, the Republic of China’s relation- 
ship to Taiwan, and related questions regarding 
Taiwan’s cultural identity. See Nancy Guy, 
‘Republic of China national anthem in Taiwan: 
one anthem, one performance, multiple realities,’ 
Ethnomusicology, XLVI, 1 (2001), 96-119. 

* Monique Chu, “China sings a new tune to 
Pop an Taipei Times, 13 March 2001, 1. 

ibid. 


#3 Taipei Times, ‘Editorial: A-mei and ‘“‘one 
China’’’, 28 May 2000. 

36 United Daily News, ‘PRC invades pop music 
scene’, op. cit. 

*’Duncan Hewitt, ‘Chinese star apologizes for 
war gaffe’, BBC News, 20 December 2001. 
Available online at: <http://news.bbc.co.uk/1/ 
hi/world/asia-pacific/1721354.stm>. 

“Zhao Wei’s apparent endorsement of the old 
Japanese flag fanned the flames of bitter memories 
of the 1930s—1940s Japanese occupation. Neigh- 
bouring Asian countries prompted anger and 
protests against a controversial textbook for 
Japanese junior high schools published in 2002, 
passed by the Japanese Education Ministry, in the 
summer of 2001. The textbook, written by some 
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during a television interview for “Entertainment Scene’, emphasized her patriotism, admitted 
neglecting her history lessons and being insensitive to historical matters, and explained that she 
had not recognized the red ‘rising sun’ emitting rays of light as the hated Japanese symbol.”” 
The case of Zhao Wei was adopted in the reading materials for civic and moral education in 
the PRC, and placed in the first section of the first chapter under the heading ‘She Has Truly 
Done Wrong’. China refrained from blacklisting Zhao, but pulled her out of a New Year 
television programme and dismissed one of the fashion magazine’s editors. None the less, on 
29 December 2001 the internationally renowned China Entertainment Television station 
awarded Zhao Wei first place among the top ten Asian stars. 

The cases of Chang Hui-mei and Zhao Wei were substantially different, and were 
consequently treated differently by the PRC authorities. Chang’s globally televised 
performance of the ROC’s anthem not only celebrated the inauguration of its new president, 
but also presented a symbolic challenge to the national identity of the PRC; Zhao Wei’s mini- 
dress was simply the mistake of a girl who had not learnt her history lessons. Thus while Chang 
was blacklisted by the PRC state for one year, reflecting the long-term unsolved political 
differences between the ROC and the PRC, Zhao was tolerated since she had only provoked 
the anti-Japanese sentiments of some Chinese patriots rather than insulted the PRC state. In 
any case, the PRC state and its intellectuals do not usually express anti-Japanese feeling. In July 
1996, for example, when a group of Japanese rightists sailed to the Diaoyu Islands” to set up a 
lighthouse and their flag, there were furious complaints among Chinese communities all over 
the world, including songs by Hong Kong and Taiwanese composers, but the PRC 
government made no complaint, and officials at Shanghai’s Fudan University removed anti- 
Japanese posters.” 

Indeed, the contemporary reproduction of official Chinese nationalism seeks not to isolate 
China but only to integrate it into the international arena. The granting of the 2008 Olympics 
to Beijing and China’s admission into the World Trade Organization both boosted national 
pride. The PRC authorities announced that thirty-six Chinese sports and entertainment stars, 
including the great mainland singer Na Ying, the ‘Gymnastic Prince’ Li Ning, ‘Iron Hammer’ 
Lang Ping and the world famous movie director Zhang Yimou, were to be featured on stamps 
in support of Beijing’s bid to host the 2008 Olympic Games.” Tian Ming, a famous Chinese 
songwriter, also expressed his wish to work with overseas composers on his English-language 


sailors discovered the islands and subsequently used 
them as navigational aids. When Japan won the 


Japanese nationalist historians, extols Japan’s past 
aggression against its Asian neighbours while 


disregarding the great sufferings that were inflicted 
upon their people. 

8°For details, see Lateline News, ‘China star 
under fire for Japan war flag dress’, 12 December 
2001; Lateline News, ‘Vicki puts Japan fiasco 
behind her’, 24 January 2002; and Asian Economic 
News, ‘China pop star apologizes for Japan look- 
alike outfit’ , 17 December 2001. 

Diaoyu Islands and their affiliated islands, 
which Japan refers to as the Senkaku Islands, form 
an archipelago located to the north-east of 
Taiwan. China and Taiwan claim that Chinese 


war against China in 1895, they seized Taiwan and 
the neighbouring islands. The Chinese govern- 
ment has kept a low profile in the dispute for fear 
of losing the confidence of Japanese investors. 
Available online at: <http://www.europeaninternet. 
com/china/diaoyu/diaoyu.php3>). 

?'Baogang He and Yingjie Guo, Nationalism, 
National Identity and Democratization in China 
(Aldershot, 2000), 2-3. 

”? People’s Daily, ‘Chinese stars to be on stamps 
to support Olympic bid’, 4 June 2001. 
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theme song entitled ‘One World, One Home’, which was used to publicize Beijing’s bid for 
the Games.” The lyrics of the song” are as follows: 


We live on the same planet, 
Rejoicing under the same sky. 
We live on the same homeland, 
Basking in the same sunshine. 
We live on the same world, 
Speaking in the same language. 
We live in the same family, 
Descending from the same fathers. 
One world, One home, 

Peace, friendship and progress. 
One World, One Home, 
Higher, faster and stronger. 


When the success of China’s bid to host the world’s highest-profile sporting event was 
announced on 13 July 2001, a performance of the dragon dance and ethnic songs took place 
inside a circle at the centre of Tiananmen Square and a singer led the crowd in singing ‘I love 
you, my China’. Analysts estimated that the 2008 Beijing Olympics would trigger a flood of 
investment from major international corporations. The twin concepts of nationalism and 
nations are always stimulated by economic and social developments.” 

Nevertheless, political conflicts as well as economic interests continue to shape the culture 
industries and music business of the PRC. External factors are at least as important as historical, 
psychological and political factors in shaping the development of contemporary Chinese 
nationalism.” The PRC has reconstructed its culture and identity to deal with changing 
domestic and international developments. The PRC as a nation has been redefined in the post- 
socialist era as a collective Chinese identity, which can be comprehended in terms of 
emotional ties with the homeland, territory, language and culture.” In particular, this 
redefinition has been affirmed by the ceremony of unification with Hong Kong, as celebrated 
in musical performances and by Chang Hui-mei’s singing of Taiwan’s anthem at the 
inauguration of Chen Shuibian on 20 May 2000. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This article is a study of the history of the socio-political relations between music and 
nationalism in Chinese songs, from the mass songs of the 1910s to popular songs of the early 


*°Tian’s song was chosen from hundreds of *Qingguo Jia, ‘Disrespect and distrust: the 
works by the Beijing 2008 Olympic Games external origins of contemporary Chinese nation- 
Bidding Committee. See People’s Daily, “Overseas alism’, Journal of Contemporary China, xiv, 42 
composers expected for Olympic theme song’, 24 (February 2005), 11. 

February 2001. Suresh, op. cit., 24. 

"ibid. 

>See Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism 
(Oxford, 1983), 24-9. 
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2000s. Songs have been a source of strength to the Chinese state and are considered to be an 
inherent component of its political visibility and a sign of its dignity. The promotion of mass 
songs to a central role in Chinese nationalism was determined in part by the need to 
demonstrate a history of political unity during historical turmoil. The ‘Chinese nation’ has 
been crafted partly through musical commentaries for both international and national 
audiences. Both internal and external circumstances have contributed to the ways in which 
nationalism in Chinese music has grown in the contexts of its culture, history, political 
ideology and social movements. As Lee suggests, ‘Some cultural producers in China have 
indulged in what seems like an ironic redeployment of nationalist rhetoric and semiotics’ in 
order to exploit patriotic sentiments to meet different ends, such as the promotion of ‘a certain 
political project’ or profit making ‘from people’s nationalist ideology’.”® 
The relationship between the national and the trans-national is highly complex in song 
lyrics, since delineated meanings can change their political significance in various contexts. 
Musical culture in the PRC is in dialectical relationships with political, social and economic 
factors. A national discourse expressed in songs has been dominant since the early twentieth 
century, first with anti-Japanese or anti-foreign songs, second in the context of the 
revolutionary ideologies of the Communist Party in the 1920s and 1930s, and again during the 
Cultural Revolution of 1967—76. The ‘open-door’ policy of the 1980s and 1990s provided a 
period of openness to foreign popular music, which influenced the new domestic rock style of 
Cui Jian, as reflected in the emergence of a new economic nationalism within an overall trans- 
national orientation in policy that has been exemplified here by the case of Chang Hui-mei. 
Now China has to reconcile painful memories from its national past with the policy of ‘one 
country’. The issue of the political autonomy of Taiwan remains highly sensitive. As the case 
of Taiwan shows, the relationship of music and nationalism in twenty-first-century China 
opens new avenues for discussion and research. 
Hong Kong Baptist University 


Lee, Troubadours, Trumpeters, Troubled Makers, 
op. cit., 161. 
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